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X.— ON THE LATIN SOURCES OP THEBES 

AND MtAS. 

The French poems Troie, Thibes, and ^nias, contempora- 
neous with one another in the sixth and seventh decades of 
the twelfth century, have many characteristics in common. 
They each repeat in a modernized form, and with incidents 
and details suited to their own age, the story of one of the 
great epics of classical antiquity, the Iliad, the Thebaid, and 
the Aendd. They also combine with this traditional outline 
of adventure and conquest the narrative of romantic love 
and courtship, as conceived by Western Europe in the Middle 
Ages. And finally they each and all show an eifort to attain 
some degree of excellence in style and composition. Thus 
they form a class by themselves, animated, as they are, by 
the same spirit and having the same purpose in view, and 
are the first exponents in the modern tongues of the ideals of 
chivalry.' The sources of these poems, therefore, are an object 
of unusual interest to the student of mediaeval literature. 

The origin of the Roman de Troie has been in dispute for 
more than a generation. Dunger* and Greif^ have argued 
that the French poem is based directly on the texts of Dares 
and Dictys which have come down to us. Korting,^ Jackel," 

' It is evident that there is no resemblance between these poems and the 
various versions of the story of Alexander the Great in the vernacular. 
The octosyllabic Alexandre is earlier than any of them and possibly also 
the decasyllabic ascribed to a certain Simon. But these versions do not 
seem to have aflfected our romances, unless the name of Kaptanebus, who 
fights with Tumus in the Ericas (9496-9544), was suggested by the deca- 
syllabic Alexandre. See Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand, etc., Paris, 1886, 
vol. I, page 28, line 61. 

' H. Dnnger, Die Sage torn trojanisehen Kriege, etc., Dresden, 1869. 

' W. Greif, Die miUehlkrlichen Bearbeilungen da- IVojanersage, etc., Mar- 
burg, 1886. No. 61 of Stengel's Ausgaben und Abhandlungen. 

* G. Korting, Dictys und Dares, Halle, 1874. 

* R. Jackel, Dares Phrygius und Benoit de Sainte-More, Breslau, 1875. 
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and Constans^ hold, on the contrary, that the immediate 
predecessor of Tt-oie was an enlarged Dares, if not an enlarged 
Dictys, but that their manuscripts have since disappeared, at 
least those of the larger Dares. Further discussion of the 
question seems likely to prove barren of results. We there- 
fore choose our side in the struggle and adopt the opinion of 
Korting and Constans. For in no other way can we explain 
the two notable self-contradictions in Troie. In lines 18814— 
1 8837 of that poem,' Palamedes dies from a wound made by 
an arrow shot at him by Paris. Benolt is following Dares 
here. In an episode which extends from line 27551 to 27745 
the same hero meets his fate through the treachery of Ulysses 
and Diomed, who stone him to death. Here the French poet 
is translating Dictys. It might be claimed that Benott had 
forgotten the first account by the time he had arrived at 
the second. This explanation would be perhaps a plausible 
one had Benolt not been guilty of the same offense in the 
meantime. For he gives two versions also of the death of 
Telamonian Ajax. In lines 22529-22768 of Troie he tells 
how the Greek chieftain, though mortally wounded by Paris, 
has still strength enough to cut him to pieces before expiring. 
The episode is dn unusual one and memorable. But within 
the comparatively short space of four thousand lines our 
translator quite destroys the effect he had produced by 
relating Ajax's quarrel with Diomed and Ulysses over the 
possession of the Palladium and his assassination one night 
iDy unknown enemies {Troie, 26485-27062). Dares is the 
authority for the first version, Dictys for the second. The 
length of these two passages does not admit of the excuse 
of absentmindedness on the part of Benolt. We can only 
conclude that he followed most blindly the text which lay 
before him. He repeatedly assures us that he adds nothing 
to that original narrative, and contradictions so glaring a& 

■ L. Constans in Petit de Julleville's Hisloire de la Langue el de la LiUira- 
lurefran^aise, I, 204-214. 
'A. Joly, Benciit de Sainte-More et le Boman de Troie, etc., Paris, 1870-1871. 
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these force us to believe him. In other words, Benott could 
not have possessed the requisites for independent composition, 
and four-fifths of his Troie are probably a direct translation 
of some Latin romance which went under the name of Dares. 
The same means of controling the conjectural original of 
the Roman de Thebes ' do not exist. Between it and its 
ultimate source, Statius's epic poem of the Thebaid, there is 
no prose intermediary known. The author of Thebes rarely 
owns up to any literary obligation. He merely states he is 
translating a Latin book "called Statins," because laymen 
could not read Latin. ^ The " book " in question may have 
been the Thebaid itself, or a prose narrative based on the 
Thebaid. Constans' inclines to the latter view, Paul Meyer* 
to the former. There are, Meyer says, no facts which can be 
cited to show that such a prose work ever existed. But the 
French poem could be more easily explained if Constans's 
opinion of its original should hold. Between Statius's epic 
and the mediaeval story of love and combat there are differ- 
ences which a translator would hardly have introduced. The 
mythology of the Thebaid is quite suppressed, also many of 
its episodes, while some which are retained in outline are 
recast and modified. Wholly new episodes of a romantic 
nature are inserted. And these changes are not the result 
of any failure on the part of the author of the Roman de 
Thebes to carefully copy the incidents of his source. He 
reproduces enough of the details of Statius to show that he 
was not rhyming from memory. Besides, in the passage 
already referred to, he says he is translating a text." A com- 

'£e Roman de Thebes public par Ii. Constans, Paris, 1890. Soci^t6 des 
anciens testes franf ais. 2 vols. 
' Cf. Constans, op. eit., II, 106 : 

II le fist tout selonc la letre 

Dont lai ne sevent entremetre; 

Et por chou fa li remans fais 

Que nel savoit hon ki fust lais. 27-30. 

' Op. ctt., n, cxix-cxxii. * Romania, xxi, 108. 'See note. 
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parison of many of the shorter incidents and accessories of 
the main plot of the Thebaid and the Roman attests his 
veracity. 

We find among these likenesses the correspondence between 
the two poems in the names of their leading characters ; also 
such minor allusions as the reflection on the walls of Argos 
{Thebaid, i, 380-382), magnified into a glowing carbuncle 
set on the city's tower {Roman de Thebes, 629-638) ; Tydeus's 
stature ( r^e6., i, 414-415 ; Roman, 744) ; Polinices's aversion 
to telling his lineage {Theb., i, 465-467 ; Roman, 843-844) ; 
the blushes of the Argive princesses {Theb., J, 536-537 ; 
Roman, 945-946), and the likening of them to Pallas and 
Diana {Theb., i, 535; Roman, 935); the fear of Etiocles that 
Polinices's wife might quarrel with his family {Theb. il, 438- 
441 ; Roman, 1339-1342) ; Thiodamas, who in the Thebaid 
(viii, 278) is a "descendant" of Melaaipus, and in the 
Roman (5119-5120) is merely "younger;" Tydeus's blow 
which misses Haemon {Theb., viii, 528-538 ; Roman, 6025- 
6030) ; Atys's desire to be seen by Ismene as he goes to the 
fight {Theb., vm, 564-565 ; Roman, 6101-6102) ; Israene's 
dream in which she sees Atys's mother {Theb., viii, 633-634 ; 
Roman, 6203-6210). All these resemblances, and others 
cited by Constans,' are details which would escape the 
memory merely. They show constant reliance on a text of 
some kind. 

This text, the direct source of the French poem, could not 
in all probability have been the Thebaid itself, because of 
the changes and modifications which the story has undergone 
in the Roman. ■ If we assume that the latter is taken from 
Statius's work without any intermediate version we must 
admit that it is an adaptation and not a translation, an 
adaptation which to all intents is an independent composi- 
tion. While the outline of events in the Thebaid is retained, 
the mass of the material in the Roman is drawn from other 
sources, a proceeding which the ordinary mediaeval translator 

' Op. eii., II, cxx-cxxii. 
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would be unable to carry out. In other words the power 
of invention disclosed by the Roman de Thebes is consider- 
able, and invention was a rare faculty among the writers of 
the vernacular in the middle of the twelfth century. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the spirit of the Roman, and the two 
long episodes of Monflor (lines 2681-3464) and Daire le 
Roux (lines 7642-8600), which are unknown to the Thebaid, 
the plot of Thebes shows that great liberty has. been taken 
with Statius's poem. Books I and II of the Thebaid are 
repeated quite fully in the Roman, Books III and IV 
appear only partially, Book V is fairly well outlined, VI is 
much abridged, VII, VIII, and IX are freely used, X, XI, 
and XII very sparingly. Besides this evidence of a critical 
mind the Roman begins with the story of Oedipus, an intro- 
duction which Statius did not give and which he only hints 
at in his opening lines. 

In the body of the French poem there are also evidences 
of an arranger who had views of his own. The battle under 
the walls of Thebes in the Latin epic is worked over in the 
mediaeval romance. Compare, for instance, Jocasta's mission 
to the Greeks in the Thebaid (vii, 474-482) with the Roman 
(3494-3978); also the tiger episode in the Thebaid (vii, 
564-607) with the one in the Roman (4283-4308). Statius 
puts Capaneus's exploits before Etiocles's {Theb,, vii, 676, 
688). In the Roman (4551 ff.) they come after. Menoeceus 
is introduced after Haemon and Atys in the one (Theb., viii, 
498, 555 ff., 598 ff.), and before them both in the other 
(Roman, 5Q15 ff., 5991 ff.)} Yet the French poem later on 
scrupulously observes the order of Book IX of the Latin. 

Certain incidents of the Thebaid have also been recast. 
The tiger episode, already cited, is a case in point. The 
death of Atys, who is reviled by his slayer, Tydeus, in the 
Latin epic (Theb., vii, 600) and bewailed in the French 
version (iJornan, 6100 ff.), is another. The death of Hippo- 

•See also Constans, op. eit. li, cxxi-cxxii. 
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medon {Theb., ix, 144-546 ; Roman, 8995-9063) is a third. 
Constans {loc. oit.) has adduced others. All go to support the 
assumption that Th^es is the product of an invention which 
is independent of the Thebaid. If we do not allow the 
translator this faculty then there must have been a text 
intermediate between the two poems. 

There is some internal evidence presented by the Roman 
in favor of the theory of such a text, Latin in language. 
The statement of the versifier himself that he was translat- 
ing, the use of the word poHe (or pr Mr e (Roman, 5081, 6453) 
to which Constans calls attention,' and which is apparently a 
rendering for vales,' and also a change of a single detail in 
the episode of Hypsipyle. In the Roman (2432-2439) the 
serpent which killed her charge is itself dispatched by means 
of a sharpened stake. The Thebaid at the same point of the 
narrative says it was killed with a lance, hada [Theb., v, 
570). But four lines above (v, 566) it had spoken of the 
lance as trabe fraxinea, a locution which may have suggested 
the weapon used in the Roman. If a translator is responsible 
for this invention he is construing his task with unusual 
freedom. On the other hand an arranger could have fittingly 
profited by the idea suggested by the simile. 

It is also worthy of comment that the French poem rarely 
cites its authority. The manuscripts mention Statins but a 
few times, and only in one place do they all seem to unite 
in making him sponsor for a particular statement. In speak- 
ing of a cup presented to Polinices we read : 

Si com dit li livre d'Estace, 

Li pomeaus en fu d'un topace. 7823-7824. 

The Thebaid, however, does not relate the episode in which 
this cup appears, and we are forced to infer either that the 
French poet is telling a falsehood in quoting Statius or that 

' Op. cil, II, 341-342. 

'■" There is no corresponding passage in the Thebaid for either of these 
citations. 
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he is translating from some text wliich went under Statius's 
name. The Thebaid does, indeed, contain quite a full de- 
scription of a cup (l, 539-551), and an arranger of the poem 
might have borne this feature in mind and reserved it for 
some future need. But a mere translator would hardly have 
postponed the incident so long. 

An additional and weighty reason for supposing that the 
direct original of the Roman de Thibes was a Latin narrative 
may be found in those literary allusions of the French poem 
which are wanting in the Latin epic. In the Roman (601- 
604) we read of the twelve. winds ruled by Aeolus. Pliny 
enumerates the winds " in his Historia Naturalis (ir, e. 46), 
but does not mention Aeolus. Virgil (Aeneid, i, 52) and 
Solinus (page 54, line 18 of Mommsen's edition) speak of 
Aeolus as king of the winds, but do not state their number. 
Again the Roman (763-764) adds to Tydeus's history as given 
by Statins (Theb., i, 488-490) a detail which belongs to 
ancient tradition. There is an erudition here which we 
would not expect to find in a translator. Other allusions 
in the Roman might be derived from Latin works in current 
use in the schools of the Middle Ages. The reference to 
Arachne (Roman, 901-902) may come from Ovid (Met, vi, 
1 ff.). The War of the Giants^ pictured on Amphiaraus's 
chariot (Roman, 4731-4748) may also be taken from Ovid 
(Met, I, 161-155). The forging of the chariot by Vulcan 
(Roman, 4715-4720) sounds like the echo of the lines on 
Achilles's shield in the Pindarus Thebanus (862-864).* A 
related passage in the Pindarus Thebanus (875-884) seems 
to have served the French poet in his decorations for Adrastus's 
tent (Roman, 2921-2946). The Mappemonde in a second 

'So does Honors d'Autun in his De Imagine Mundi (i, c. 54), edited 
by Migne. 

''Is Capaneus's ancestry, "de I'orine as Geanz" (Roman, 2008) derived 
from the notion that, like them, he was undone by Jove's thunderbolts? 

' Poelae Lalini Minoret. Eecensuit et emendavit Aemilius Baehrens. 
Vol. ni: Italici Ilias Latina, Leipzig, 1881. 
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description of the same tent (Roman, 3985-4020) repeats 
such views of geography as may be found in Honore d'Autun 
(De Imagine Mundi, i, c. 5, 6).' The Dircean gate of Thebes, 
mentioned by Statius (Theb., viii, 357), receives an explana- 
tion in the Roman (5250) which could have been suggested 
by one of Hyginus's Fabulae (no. 7), There is a variety and 
a richness in these allusions which indicate scholarship of a 
no mean order, a scholarship which we can hardly believe 
was possessed by the mediaeval versifier. Yet his erudition 
furnished them, or else he found them in his original. We 
prefer the latter alternative, and would assume that there was 
a Latin romance intermediate between the Thebaid and the 
Roman de Thebes. 

An examination of £nias,^ later than Thihes by a decade 
or two, strengthens in a general way the theory of the exist- 
ence in the twelfth century of Latin prose romances. Snias, 
however, is closer to Virgil's epic than Thibes is to Statius's. 
Its story follows quite closely the narrative of its great 
predecessor. Little new material is incorporated into it, if 
the love passages are excepted, and it does not contain such 
fine episodes as those of Monflor and Daire le Roux (in 
Th&bes). Ihkis, nevertheless, shows the work of an arranger,* 
who transposes and abridges at will. Its beginning is taken 
from the Second Book of the Aeneid, so as to present a 
sequence in time. There is another slight change in the 
order of events when the Seventh Book is reached.* Lavinia's 
engagement to Turnus is mentioned in the French poem 
(3233 fF.) in a passage based on the Latin epic (vii, 249 ff.), 
which contains no reference to this particular relationship. 
In other words the author is planning his great episode some 

'See also Hyginus's Asironomica, B. Bunte's edition, Leipzig, 1875. 
Pag«» 27-29. 

* £n^as. Texte critique public par Jacques Salverda de Grave. Halle, 
1891. 

'The editor discusses this question in his Introduction (xxxi-xxxii) 
and decides in the negative. 

* Compare the^eneirf, vii, 195 ff., with^neas, .^175 ff. 
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time before he reaches it, a precaution of which a translator 
is rarely guilty. There are also changes of fact as well as 
sequence in the French version. Hecuba {£nias, 759-760) 
is substituted for Helen (Aeneid, i, 647-660). Achilles, Ajax, 
and Ulysses are named in ^nias (918-920), while only 
Achilles appears in the corresponding passage of the Aeneid 
(ii, 29). Pallas's mother survives him in the French poem 
{ihkis, 6259-6374). In the epic she is already dead (Aeneid, 
XI, 159). In ^neas (7000-7006) Orsilochus kills Larina. 
In the Aeneid (xi, 690-698) he is killed by Camilla. Other 
divergences may be found in the comparison of the contents 
of the two poems made by the editor of £nias in his 
Introduction.' 

Beside these arbitrary changes of details ihias makes 
additions to the material of the Aeneid. The romantic epi- 
sode of Lavinia and Aeneas, which covers more than fourteen 
hundred lines of the mediaeval poem (SnSas, 7857-9274), is 
not satisfied with simply following the outline of events as 
given by Virgil. It introduces new ones.* The account of 
a camp built by Aeneas before Laurentium (&iSas, 7257- 
7364) is wholly independent of the Latin text. These are 
inventions which belong to the province of an author, not a 
translator. Of a different texture, but leading in the same 
direction of conscious authorship, are certain passages of 
£nkis which offend us by their coarseness. They can hardly 
be explained if we admit that the mediaeval poet is adapting 
Virgil to an audience composed entirely, or partly, of women, 
for whom tales of romantic adventure were usually rimed. 
The jokes made by the Trojans to one another over Camilla's 
sex in the Aeneid (xi, 734-740) are elaborated in ^nias, and 

' Pp. xxxvii-lxii. See also Constans in Petit de Julleville : Hist, de la 
Langue et de la LU.fr., i, 223. 

*The arrow incident of this episode, much better told in the heroic epic 
of Girbert de Meiz {Zeit. fiir neufr. Sp. und Lit., xix (Abh.) 296-304), 
furnishes an argument against the inventiveness of the translator. Was 
this episode first narrated in a Latin prose Aeneid and borrowed from it by 
the author of Qirhert f 
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turned into a repartee in which Camilla herself indulges 
(7076-7125). And not satisfied with this unseemliness, an 
entirely new detail of unusual vulgarity is placed in the 
mouth of the queen {^nkts, 8565-8612), to be improved 
upon later by Lavinia, a supposed ingenue, herself (9130- 
9170). Would such an impropriety not suggest a Latin 
text back of our poem, a text written for monks only, in 
which the opportunity had been taken to enlarge on a vice 
of the cloisters ? 

We also find in £nias many allusions to ancient mythology 
which suggest a mind much more erudite than one belonging 
to a mediaeval versifier. The editor of the poem has verified 
a number of these allusions.^ Gaston Paris has indicated 
in a review the source of others.^ A few still remain 
unnoticed. The reference -to Tantalus (^nlas, 2747-2752) 
coincides with Hyginus's statement [Fabulae, no. 82). The 
death of Prothesilaus at Hector's hands {Sneas, 4270-4274) 
may have also been suggested by Hyginus (Fabulae, no. 103). 
Lavinia's opinion of Ganymede's relations with Jupiter may 
be traced to Ovid {Met, x, 155-156). The source of the 
Judgment of Paris (£nias, 101-183) is uncertain. It differs 
from Hyginus's version (Fabulae, no. 92) in the bribe offered 
by Minerva, in this particular repeating classical tradition. 
Another allusion of obscure origin refers to Tityus's assault 
on Diana (jSn6as, 2737-2746), instead of Latona, as the 
ancient myth reads. The Greek Scholia to ApoUonius of 
Rhodes says indeed that Euphorion affirms it was Artemis.^ 
But there seems no way of tracing the connection from the 
Greek commentator to the French rimer, if indeed " Diana '"' 
is not merely a slip of the pen. 

The general impression gained by combining these various 
characteristics of Th&bes and J^nias is that they are modeled 
not on the epics of Statins and Virgil, but on Latin romances 

' Op. eit., Ixiii-lxix. ^Bomania, xxi, 285-286. 

'Apollonii Argonautica, etc. K. Merkel and H. Keil. Leipzig, 1854. 
Page 314, lines 19, 20. 
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based on those poems. These romances would be in prose, 
like the Dares, the Dictys, and the stories concerning Alexander 
the Great. Into the outline borrowed from the Thebaid and 
the Aeneid they would insert episodes of love and combat, 
and would embellish the whole narrative with passages of 
classical learning. These narratives when turned into the 
vernacular would receive descriptions suited to the taste of 
the public. 

Now the supposed Latin romances would circulate, of 
course, only among the educated, those who could read 
Latin ; in other words, in the schools and monasteries, and in 
the world of clerks. The time of their favor could be con- 
jectured with perhaps as much plausibility as their existence. 
If we may draw any inferences from the appearance of the 
French translations, arid the presence of Latin compositions 
something like the latter in spirit, we should fix upon the 
first half of the twelfth century. Indeed the earliest text at 
hand which presents the mediaeval conception of society — 
the mingling of sexes at the court of some monarch — and the 
modern idea of chivalrous adventure is Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth's Historia Britonum, which belongs to the third decade 
of the century.' Men and women seem to have met together 
in festivals held among the Celts, and the Arthurian stories 
may have started the notion, so fruitful in its consequences. 
Yet it is doubtful whether Geoffrey's work would have sur- 
vived its translations had it confined itself to the Arthurian 
tradition alone. It may have been the chronicle, the serious 
part of the Historia, which saved it to posterity in its first 
form. At all events the supposed antecedents of Thebes and 
Mieas possessed no such claim to existence. They could not 
have been chronicles in any sense of the word. They simply 
repeated the leading events of the great Latin epics. Their 

'■ The Pseudo-Turpin which narrates the exploits of the peers of Charle- 
magne as though they were actual deeds, is another indication of the 
romancing tendency of the times. It belongs to the first years of the 
twelfth century. 
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other elements were obviously fictitious. Whether as para- 
phrases of the Thebaid and the Aeneid, or as tales of romantic 
love and adventure they would have no lasting hold on the 
educated public, and could disappear when once given their 
proper form in the vernacular. 

Furthermore, whether ThM>es and 3nias have emerged 
from a previous state of existence as Latin romances or not, it 
is certain that shortly before their appearance the mediaeval 
world was bestowing unusual attention on the more romantic 
narratives handed down to it by antiquity. The legends 
concerning Alexander, expanded from Latin originals still 
extant, had made their way into the modern tongues as early 
as the first third of the twelfth century. The Roman de 
Troie is a proof of the interest taken in the stories of Dares 
and Dictys. We also know that this epoch saw a general 
revival of Latin learning. The conquests of Sicily and 
England by the Normans, and the growing enthusiasm which 
culminated in the Crusades were a part of the same life 
which developed the great monastic schools of Bee, Chartres, 
and Tours, which dominated the very region where Thebes, 
Troie, and iSn&as were written. The spirit of adventure, rife 
with lx)th clergy and laymen, and the new conception of the 
relations of man towards woman, which were spreading 
among the nobility, impressed themselves on reviving litera- 
ture. In an endeavor to reflect the thought of the age and 
to bear witness to its sympathy with it, the erudition of the 
monasteries consented to repeat in a popular form and in a 
style suited to the prospective public the great imaginative 
works of antiquity. In lieu of the Iliad itself the colorless 
account of a Dares would be vivified with a new life, and 
would furnish perhaps a model of romantic prose for a 
modified Thebaid or Aeneid. Vernacular renderings of the 
Latin texts would soon follow.^ 

' In the case of Thibes see the remarks of the translator on page 377, 
note 2. 
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If we accept this theorizing as good reasoning, then it is 
to the Latin ists of the Middle Ages that we owe the first 
literary embodiment of the mediaeval idea, the spirit of 
chivalry — a view supported by Geoffrey's Historia Britonum. 
And should this inference prove false, it is at least probable 
that we are indebted to the interest in this Latin renaissance 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries for the first notions of 
style in the vernacular. For the Roman de Thebes, the ear- 
liest in date of the poems we have been considering, whether 
worked over from' the Thebaid or translated from a prose 
romance, is the first work in French which reveals an author 
who is conscious of his vehicle of expression. It is the first 
representative of the idea of style in the history of French 
literature.^ 

F. M. Warken. 



'A study of the style of TMbes would support the opinion that its direct 
model was not the Thebaid. Neither the figures of speech nor the locu- 
tions employed by Statius reappear in the French poem. Its author looks 
to nature for his similes and has a fondness for proverbs. His verse rarely 
allows overflow, so frequent in the Latin epic. 



